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THE ARMY AND THE CIVIL
ADMINISTRATION

THE decision of His Majesty's Government to
withdraw the Army from Gallipoli released the
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force for employment
in other theatres of war. The problem was to deter-
mine on what front the troops could be used to the
best advantage. If one section of the public had had
their way there would have been little hesitation on
that point. In its opinion the claims of France to
every soldier not required actually for the defence of
Great Britain and the dependencies were paramount.
From one point of view the arguments in favour of
this contention appeared to be incontestable. After
sixteen months of war it was pretty clear that success
in any subsidiary theatre would not compensate for
failure to overthrow the enemy in France. But
factors other than those of a purely military nature
now had begun to influence the plans of the British
Government. A school of thinkers had arisen, who
appeared to attach less importance to finishing the
War at the first possible moment than to extend the
boundaries of the Empire through it. No adventure
which offered prospect of fulfilling that ambition was
too hazardous for supporters of this policy to con-
template. Undeterred by the gloomy experiences of
Gallipoli, they would bodily have transferred the
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force from Turkey in
Europe to Turkey in Asia Minor. It was not enough
for them that, at the instance of France, Great Britain
had recently embarked upon a fresh overseas expedition
at Salonica: they would have had, as a companion,